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This publication is composed of four parts. Fart I, 
The Final Beport, consists of the program foundations, description of 
the target group, description of resources, analysis of processes 
developed, creating the resource role, creation awareness, developing 
a problem solving orientation, curriculum integration, evolution of 
the group process, overall recommendations, initial guidelines and a 
projection of the program's future. Fart II, Suggested Guidelines for 
Consideration in Developing Urban Alternative Schools or Open 
Classrooms, includes basic organizational information, resources, 
overall program organization and project selection, and evaluation. 
Part III, The Evaluative Process, lists the results of pre^testing, 
conclusions from post-*test evaluation, a critique of the evaluation 
techniques and recommendations for evaluation* Fart IT, The 
Appendice*^, includes a definition of environment, the evaluative 
instrument^ sample communications to the community, sample 
correspondence of the participants, and a copy of an article to be 
published on the project.* (BT) 
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Final Report 
Urban Environmental Education Demonstration 
■ I* Program Foundations 

A. Program Goal 

'*To develop an Instructional program (a transferrable model) aimed 
at producing inner city youth that are knowledgeable concerning their social » 
economic, and biophysical environment , aware of the basic methods to be em- 
ployed in solving problems involving these components, and psychologically 
fit, motivated, and skilled to work toward their solution. 

B. Program Objectives 

To help youth Increase their: 

1. Knowledge about urban environmental problems in their social, 
economic, political, and biophysical contexts • 

2. Knowledge of problem solving techniques. 

3. Ability to analyze issues and working toward their solution. 

4. Coping skills for dealing with enviroxunental problems. 

5. Self concept regarding their ability to work toward the solution 
of environmental problems. 

C. Program 
Assumptions 

1. That the environment is the totality of one^s surroundings. It in- 
volves more than biological factors affected by problems like air 
pollution and solid waste problems, it also Includes social factors 
that affect problems like poverty and racism. 



2. Awareness of envlromnental Issues Is not enough to develop an environ- 
mentally active citizenry. Experiences in solving problems are critical 
to achieving the stated goal. 

3; When youth are given a chance to become involved in relevant issues 
and become part of a decision-making process, they will respond 
creatively and learn as a resxilt of their experiences regardless of 
their original motivation. 

4. Youth are- more likel> to throw themselves wholeheartedly into any 
project if they themselves have a meanlngfxxl role in the selection 
and planning of the project. 

5. Learning takes place through the active behavior of the learner. 

II. Description oi: the Target Group 

TWenty black inner city youth between the ages of 15 and 19 partici- 
pated in this urban environmental education program. Although the group 
was small they represented a visible social economic spectrum. They were 
from lower-ADC and middle class family backgrounds. Host expressed a desire 
to continue their education beyond high school. They possessed a common 
Interest in wanting to know more about enviroiunental issues that affected 
them personally and their community. 

Based on our written pre-test instrument, we learned that although 
they tended to be "joiners", most had little experience in programs aimed 
directly at solving community problems. The most funda men tal and luqportant 
Information gathered from the p re-test was that the participants had a low 



degree of faith In themselves and the political system to make significant 
changes In the quality of their environment 

This Information was Interpreted as an Indication of the participant's 
self-concept being eroded by social and political injustice. 

Although the participants appeared to represent a variety of socio- 
economic » academic y and political histories, the program staff does not 
assume this group Is a representative sample of urban youth In Detroit or 
the United States. 

III. Description of Resources 

A. Space — The Northwestern Christian Church was used for most classes due 
to Its close proximity to Mackenzie High School, where most program 
participants attended school. Some sessions were held at Mackenzie 
High School St. Luke's Parrlsh, and the Virginia Park Behabilitation 
Center when the students met with local citizen groups in those sections, 
of the community. 

B. Equipment — Resource equipment included a rented movie projector, tape 
recorder, video tape recorder, inexpensive cameras, and rented city buses 
and universitj^ vans. 

C. Resource Materials — These consisted of articles from periodicals like 
"City" and "Parks and Recreation" magazines. Information was also ob- 
tained from books, such as Poverty In America by Clark Korxlbluh, The Life 

A more detailed discussion of the evaluation instrument and their results 
is in Section VI, The Evaluation Process. 
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and. Death of Great American Cities by Jane Jacobs , and The Last Landscape 

^ by William Whyte. Other materials Included pamphlets , social resources 

guides y and government documents from community service organizations 

concerned with the spectrum of social problems and those concerned with 

Issues like nousing, recreation, and planning. Specific information on 

issues dealing with concentrated code enforcement, recreation standards, 

population and unemplo}rment statistics came from agencies, such as: 

Detroit Housing Commission 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 
Detroit Comoilssion on Community Relations 
City of Detroit Youth Board 

^Iayor*S\pommlsslon on Human Resource Development, 
i2th Street Acaden^r 
Toronto Transit Authority 
Toronto Development Commission 
Wayne State University 

Institute for Labor and University Industrial Relations 

Urban Studies Institute 
The American Red Cross 
The U.S. Census Bureau 

D. Personnel — The project directors were Dr. William B.^sllpp~afid Dr. James 

Swan^ both professors in Environmental Education at The University of 

Michigan. They advised the project staff in preplanning activities, the 

program direction, and the evaluative instruments. The staff working most 

directly with the participants Included Roselyn Glasser, the principal 

Investigator; Linda Harrison and Artie Franklin, project assistants. 

Roselyn holds a master degree in Environmental Education from The University 

of Michigan's School of Natural Resources; Linda is a graduate student in 

the same program; and Artie Franklin was an undergraduate in a small college 

in Detroit. Linda and Artie werie the only Black members of the staff. 
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Additional personnel contributed time voluntarily. Thef>6 included local 
citizens and cross-disciplinary team of graduate students Interested in 
alternative modes of education and their implementation in school systems. 

£• Ftmds—Cost sharing was provided by the University of Hlchigan and the U.S. 
Office of Education. The sum of $3,602 was provided by the University 
and $13y751 by the government. 

F. Cooperative Arrangements-^A variety of cooperative arrangemerts, to ob-- 
tain materials and resources , were established with community organizations 
and government agencies as noted in part C of this section. The most in-- 
tense relationships were established with The Virginia Park Rehabilitation 
Program, the St. Lukes Parrish Community, and with Mackenzie High School. 
This Involved projects that focussed on housing rehabilitation, developing 
a nelgihborhood recreation program and a work-opportunity program. We 
attempted to maintain ongoing coirmuni cations with parents, teachers^ and 
commtmlty leaders through periodic meetings and newsletters where the 
progress and problems of the project were discussed. In addltlonf a line 
of communications was established with the Model Neighborhood Community 
Learning Center carrying on similar activities with youth in the Model 
Cities area. Through our atten?)ts to incorporate this pre gram on a pilot 
basis at Mackenzie High School, strong ties were established with the 
school *s administration and Board of Education. 

IV. Analysis of the Processes Developed 

The major process developed in the program Included: 

A. Creating a resource role among staff. 

B. Creating awareness among the participants regarding their environ- 
ment and its problems. 



C* Developing a Problem Solving Orientation. 

D« Integrating currlculuin> evolving a cooperative group process « 
E* Evaluating changes In envlronznential awareness, attitudes, and^ 
problem solving, behavior* 

V* Creating the Resource Role 

When youth are set free to explore their community *s environment for 
themselves their role as students changes from the tradlatlonal educational 
dynamic* They are no longer passively absorbing Information about their 
world through the lessons memorized by their teachers* Learning becomes a 
student-centered rather than teacher directed activity* This student- 
oriented approach to education was utilized In oxir free school and can be 

contrasted to the traditional teaching dynamic with the following models: 
E E - C 

6- — "0 

Fig* A-Teacher Directing B-Teacher student inter- 

Lcamlng action ^ 

In the traditional model. Fig* A, the teacher predetermines course con- 
tent for the student within the environment based on what the teacher has 
learned previously* What the child learns then is decided by teachers, school 
administrators, and book publishers. Our decision to use this second model 
was based on research showing that youth learn better when they are Involved 
in making decisions on what to learn and how to go about learning it* In this 
model the content was the total environment* The participants and staff ex- 
plored this environment together and focussed on those aspects of the environ- 
ment that the participants felt were iiq>ortant to them* 




E'Envlronment 
C« Content 
T»Teacher 
S«Student 



The second critical area dealt with information transfer; Since our 
assximptlon was that Information Is best learned through direct experiences 
In the environment y the staff served the role as resource people. The par-* 
tlclpants were encouraged to obtain Information on their selected projects 
through first hand observations , readings » Interviews » and group meetings « 
On our first trip Into the community the participants listed problems like 
air and water pollution, housing, and unemployment as Issues they wanted to 

investigate in Detrplt. To gain a greater understanding of these problems 

1 

from the resident's perspective, the participants made up a survey for inter- 
viewing residents. A few of the participants who interviewed residents in 
a public housing project felt a concern for problems like privacy and drugs. 
These feelings were the seeds of the group which eventually dealt with the 
housing issue the second semester. 

Critical to iiq)lementlng successfully the exploratory model were the 
responses the staff gave to youth in at least two Important areas: 1) how 
we motivated youth to explore their environment; and 2) how we facilitated 
the transfer of learning. 

To motivate the participants to become involved in the decisions de- 
termining the nature of community trips and the course's exploratory acti- 
vities, we tried to show our trust in their ability to make reasonable 
judgements on the program's activities. For the most part our faith in them 
was well substantiated. They showed sound judgements about our activities 
and consistently demonstrated an ability to organize the community trips, to 
contact resource people, and to successfully make presentations to community 
residents. 



Remaining constantly open to the participant's suggestions also oeant 
there was unanticipated changes In priorities , In problem solving strategies » 
and in course direction* The staff tried to be responsive and flexible to 
such changes 9 recognizing the participants had a fundamental sincerity to 
make constructive contributions to the program and the community* We fomd 
that trtistlng was an important tool In maintaining attendance and Involvement* 

One other Important part of our role was to recognize that we were dealing 
with a whole person and not simply a body Interested In community problem 
solving* The participants were involved in a variety of outside activities » 
such as creating prize winning artwork, acting in school plays, reading Harx 
and Lenin, and of course the ever popular social aspects of most adolescents* 
Taking the tinje to learn about the whole person was both Interesting to us 
and Important to the participants* It .let them know that we did care about 
them as people* Equally important, was that in knowing about these so-* 
called "outside interests*', we could provide opportunities for them to show-* 
off their cooqpetencies to others* The writers wrote letters, the speakers gave 
presentations, the aspiring photographers took the pictures, and the activists 
guided much of the political strategy* 



The education team launched the project by involving the participants in 
an Introduction to the scope of urban issues in Detroit* We hoped that by 
exposing them to a variety of problems during the first semester^ they would 
be ready to make a decision on a specific issue the following semester* Through 
the use of cameras and bus tours we tried to expose the students to a variety 



VI* Creating Awareness 




of enviroxuaental Issues. The resource staff began working with the parti- 
cipants in their most inuaedlate enViromnent, their high school. Students, 
with cameras In -hand » were encouraged to take pictures around their school 
and describe their impressions of each picture. Ihey iised words » such as 
'*prlaon*% '!jail"» and **ugly'* to describe their school. Then we raisbled through 
the neighborhood arotmd '"Mack" where a mixed perceptions surfaced from 
"pleasant'^ and ^'relaxing" for highly manicured lawnst to "nasty" and "un- 
healthy"' for unkept alleys. Each of their responses was followed by our 
*^ftiy?". Their response in turn could lead to a discussion of "the problem" 
of unkept alleys^ poor recreation, or msafe housing. 

After a series of these encounters ia their local comnunity, we came 
up with a definition of the environment. The definition cane to Include 
"everything around you" and focused on what they felt were the most relevant 
environmental issiies: housing, urban transportation, class differences, 
youth unenqployment and air and water pollution^ The partlelpants then com- 
piled a list of places they knew of in Detroit to see what would best ex- 
emplify these issues to others in the course. Aa a result, we took a trip 
through the Souge River industrial co]q>lex, to a low Income housing area, and 
the 12th Street riot section. Host participants had never visited these areas, 
although they were only five miles from home. We also surveyed residents 
about the community problems they thought were most urgent. Here we found 
racism a major priority amidst the dense aiv pollution and increasing water 
pollution in the Rouge River area. We fotmd senior citizens considering 
pushing drugs in the public housing ghetto and youth fighting to get into 
the main stream of society by Intensely studying their ASC's at the Public 
School's 12th Street Academy • 

-HO 
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Finding a Model Urban Environment 

Most of the participants had lived in Detroit all their lives* Many 
had never traveled very much except into the rural South* None had ever 
visited another city to study the environment* 

Midway through the program we felt we could learn a lot about Detroit 
from an extended trip to another city* We needed one with visible signs 
of a higher quality environment than Detroit* A city that might deconstrate 
sound alternatives to transportations, solid waste, housing, and rehabili- 
tation problems « Toronto is just that type of city* 

Such a trip also offered an opportunity for the group to live and work 
together in a new environment* We felt that the group living experience 
would also be helpful* 

The participants helped us plan the trip by arranging meetings with 
planners in the Redevelopment Commission, the Transit Authority, and with 
the Deputy Commission of Police* 

We all gained valuable information at each meeting* At the Redevelopment 
Commission the students discovered that Toronto had a model metropolitan 
government machinery can affect higher quality urban and regional planning 
for homes, businesses, and superior municipal services, like their mass 
transit and waste disposal sys terns « 

To understand the views of the populace toward the Mietropolitan form of 
Government, the students interviewed the directors of several low income 
community organizations and spoke to teenagers in the black community* We 
found these people generally supportive of the governmental approach* They 
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did, however, complain about racism in the city, neglect of lower income 
people, and the increased opportunities for wealthy to gain political con- 
trol under this regional governmental system. 
^ Most of our meetings were very infoinnative, but their effectiveness was 

enhanced by actually riding the mass transit system, and visiting ethnic 
enclaves, the city hall, the Science Center, Ontario Place, and the rehabili- 
tated downtown. 

Ihe staff was immensely ii^ressed by the group^s sensitivity to each 
other. We explored the city together, got lost together, tried to help each 
other financially, and assisted each other in darl^ring positions on issues. 
Ihese activities helped us to grow as a social unit. 

VII. Developing a Problem Solving Orientation 

Having gained an awareness of the urban environment through community 
trips, the participants developed a sense of their own priorities and those 
of the urban community. We decided to spend a few weeks learning more about 
the specific nature of selected problems in order for the participants to 
make a decision about an issue they would like to act on in the second 
semester. 

The issues that students were most interested in were: recreation^ class 
differences, and youth uneii?)loyment. By a plurality vote, they selected 
youth unemployment as the first issue they wanted to explore. 

We attempted to define this problem by calling upon local memployment 
eiq)erts, the use of field trips, library research, and discussions. By the 
time we were part way through this strategy it was apparent that many of the 
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participants would rather have studied housing or recreation, causing some 
of their Interest to wane. We were trying to serve one group of youth and 
not really relating to what was relevant to others. As our overall strategy 
was to be flexible and relevant, the resource team decided to continue to 
focus on a variety of Issues through community trips. Given enough exposure 
to their environment, we felt areas of intense Interest would evolve naturally. 

It was during this period that being a former teacher in the traditional 
sense created quite a difficult dilemma. December was already here and we 
knew that to complete a worthwhile project it would take the^full second 
semester. 

We really needed some decisions on their general project areas, but 
we didn't know how or how much to continue to expose them in contrast to how 
hard we should press them to make a decision. Finally, we decided to do 
both simultaneously and, fortunately, by January four Interest groups had 
emerged: youth unemployment; housing; recreation; and class differences. 
It was evident that our total group wasn't really interested in air pollution, 
water pollution, and solid wastes as their most important priorities. The 
resource team suspected this might be the case but having a basic natural 
science orientation we had to do one of two things, readjust our thinking 
by making a basic decision on how we defined the environment and what was 
relevant education or try to redirect their choices to areas like the pollu- 
tions where we had more familiarity. We could only say no to the second 
alternative, for our desire to serve as a resource for information, to keep 
a flexible approach and a willingness to learn with the participants, led 
us to flow with their decisions. 
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The projects which eventually surfaced included: 1) developing a 
slide presentation on loans and grants available to low income citizens for 
rehabilitating their homes; 2) developing a work opportunity program for 
high school youth to gain job experience; and 3) to help the community 
develop a recreational area on a vacant lot owned by an industrial firm. Given 
limitations on the participants* time, their existing skills, and the projects 
compleicity, the resource team felt these projects were quite realistic to 
atteiiq>t« 

The Problem Solving Process 

Each group approached their issue using the problems solving method. 
This method eoqphasized defining the problem, becoming informed and analyzing 
al,temative solutions, choosing the most rational alternative, designing a 
plan of action, implementing the plan, then evaluating it. To exemplify 
the problem solving process we can take a look at the progress of the 
recreation project. To define the problem we surveyed the community to 
locate recreational facilities that existed in both the black and white 
sections of the community. The group found very inadequate facilities in 
the black community and only a bit more adequate in the white community. 
Then they gathered census figures to determine the numbers and ages of the 
residents. The students talked with residents and concluded that there was 
a need for a large recreational facility, a need expressed both by the black 
and white leadership in the community. 

The Black community also needed several smaller recreation lots. Land 
for both choices was available. One large facility or several smaller ones? 
These were our alternatives going into step two of the problem solving process. 
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In this step we had to analyze these alternatives and decide on the best 
strategy to reach the final choice. How will the racial tension affect 
the process of developing a large facility in the white community versus a 
small one in the Black community? Will we lose forever a chance to use a 
moat unique large piece of land if we don't pursue the larger site? Who 
might discourage developing a better facility? Why? What could we do to 
anticipate their consensus? How much time do we have? Do we have the 
needed resources and support? These were questions we debated imtil we 
answered them and made our choice In the third step of the problem process 
where we also devised what we thought was the best possible strategy for 
reaching our goal . 

Our choice was to create the large community facility. To implement 
cur basic strategy, we sought aid from a few community leaders with whom 
we were working to obtain permission from the company to use the large piece 
of land. Then with the help of a local recreation planner, several youth 
and adults an initial site plan was devised. Unfortunately, there wasn't 
enough community support to develop a true community recreation facility. 
Though we weren't successful in inqplementing the plan during the spring, we 
did stimulate enough interest in the project so that more community planning 
is slated for the summer. 

The other two groups proceeded toward their goals. The housing group 
prepared a slide presentation on loans and grants available to low income 
citizens for rehabilitating their homes and the presentation has been given 
to several community groups. The administrative details have also been worked 
out for a work study project at Mackenzie High School. 
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VIII. Curriculum Integration 



It was also apparent while proceeding through the projects that there 
was no one subject discipline to describe the activities. It was an Inte- 
grated approach. As an example^ the students In the housing study learned 
a great deal about code enforcement, the social misery of the poor housing 
83rndrome9 the economics of rehabilitation, the politics of Improving housing 
conditions, the art of sensitive commmications to residents and community 
administrators, the use of writing skills, and enough information to develop 
an effective slide presentation on ways residents can obtain money to re- 
habilitate their homes. Each of the projects had a variety of similar ex- 
periences that stimiilated feelings and knowledge about the student's own 
environment. 



One of our most fundamental criticisms of traditional education has 
been its inability to develop citizens with the self-confidence and skills 
to effectively deal with environmental issues. The major emphasis in our 
program was to provide a supportive learning environment. In such a learning 
setting the participants could gain the self-confidence they needed first 
to communicate their thoughts on Issues to one another. Having exchanged 
ideas as a group they should be able to analyze what they want to do about 
the problem and agree on an action plan for resolving it. A second need is 
for them to develop the confidence to bring their thoughts to the adult 
community and effectively pursue change. To accomplish this the participants 



IX. Evolution of the Group Process 
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required a continuing series of opportunities to Interact in a group process, 
making decisions then testing them with the real world in the context of a 
high degree of peer and adult reinforcement # 

By heightening the participants* environmental awareness through dis- 
cussions of community and camera encounters » the group found a framework 
within which to communicate their feelings about their environment. These 
discussions formed the basis for group interaction concerning their environ- 
ment. To augment this process, the resource staff encouraged the participants 
to make group decisions about course content iucludxng future community en- 
counterst project areas, and problem strategies. One of the major difficulties 
the participants had in adjusting to the program was the responsibility of 
making these decisions. Early in the course many hesitated to initiate 
suggestion or come to consensus. This greatly inhibited a vital group process. 
In time, however, they grew more confident of our faith in their ability to make 
rational decisions. Additionally, when they became involved in the problem 
solving process where they could relate alternatives to a more concrete project 
goal, some of their early hesitations to make decisions faded. 

As a case study of how the group process evolved let us consider the 
participants who eventually concentrated on the work opportunity program. From 
the outset they knew each other from school, but had not worked together as a 
group that openly exchanged ideas, deriving consensus, and Implementing their 
decision. To generate more group interaction, the staff opened a variety of 
opportunities for them to make and implement decisions on what they wanted to 
do in their community encounters. Most seemed reluctant to assume a decision- 
making role. They appeared to expect the staff to make decisions for them, 
even in identifying places they could explore in Detroit *s environment. De- 
cision making for them seemed particularly difficult when they tried identifying 
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thelr priority Issues* This response was mderstandable considering their 
educational history. Most had had ew, If any, opportfunltles to make decisions 
significantly affecting course content. The transition, then, to having more 
control over their education was slow. 

Their decision to deal with the problem of youth unemployment, did seem 
to solidify the group around a very relevant common concern. After only a 
few sessions they had defined the problem, developed some alternative solutions, 
and selected their strategy for lii?)lementing their choice. The staff en- 
couraged this heightened group involvement by helping them articulate their 
views, organize their thoughts and suggest alternatives. The level of in- 
volvement that took place in this decision making, stimulated them to assume 
individual responsibility for achieving specific aspects of their goal. Con- 
sequently^ some contacted, government admnist rations in search of work oppor- 
tunities, while others developed communications with teachers and administrators 
at Mackenzie High School. In a total group effort they devised a questionnaire 
for other students at Mackenzie so they could determine the need for the work 
program and the job areas students would be Interested in. Throughout the 
iiH)lementation of their strategy, the group learned to feel more comfortable 
weighing alternatives, analyzing their actions, and generating ideas for 
dealing with problems in the future. With their new skills in dealing with 
these processes the group was able to gain favorable support from government 
administrators, teachers, and citizens for a work-opportunity program at 

. their high school. 

The staff was extremely pleased with the group dynamic that was developed. 
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X. Overall Reconmendatlons 



Otir experiences indicate that the process Involved In the envlronooental 
education demonstration program are basically sound both theoretically and 
in practice. We feel that to provide the maximum opportunity for youth to 
participate In this alternative learning setting. It should be offered In 
the public schools. Limitations on class size, meeting after school hours » 
and the lack of school credit were major disadvantages to maximizing partici- 
pation in the alternative school. These constraints could be overcome by 
having the program Integrated Into the public school system. At the same 
time, however, the constraints of operating in the conqplex politics of public 
schools must be reconciled. 

We recognize that alternative school offered the only commtjnity problem 
solving class in the entire school experience of the participahts. THeir 
self-concept and political efficacy was strengthened as a result of the program. 
We are not certain whether the participants will be highly Involved in com- 
munity problem solving as adults. Developing the environmental awareness and 
learning political skills requires much more involvement than a one year 
course. It requires continuous exposure and involvement in school from kinder- 
garten through the 12th grade. We strongly urge that school systems consider 
environmental awareness and problem solving as an integral part of the school 
program. 

XI. The Program Future 

Both the program staff and some regional school were quite interested 
In incorporating the program on a pilot basis. Although we wanted local funding 
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we weren^t successful at getting it* Nonetheless the seeds for some change 
were planted with the proposal that was written and offered to the community 
and its schools* Our failure, however, certainly doesn't exclude the pos- 
sibility that a similar program couldn't be implemented there or in another 
area when funding was available* 

XII. Initial Guidelines 

In an effort to detail the elements of our alternative school program 
and how they might be successfully integrated in an open classroom in any 
school, we've developed these initial guidelines. Although the specific 
circumstances of our alternative school can't be duplicated, we do feel that 
some of what we learned might serve as a guide to others Interested in es- 
tablishing this kind of learning setting within or outside the traditional 
school. 

These initial guidelines were gleaned from our experiences and the 
responses of the participants. The education team feels that the unique 
contribution of the guidelines is the emphasis on personnel, resources, 
and organization of problem solving dynamic. 
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II . 

Suggested Guidelines for Consideration 
In Developing Urban Alternative Schools 
or Open Classrooms 
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Suggested Guidelines for Consideration 
In Developing Urban Alternative Schools 
or Open Class rooos 



Introduction 

These guidelines have been written for both alternative schools and 
for open classroom. Where there might be differences in application, we 
have tried to note those differences. 

1. 3asic Organizational Information 
Meeting Time - There is a need for at least a 2-*3 hour block of time to cover 
coomimity trips , spontaneous activities, and "playtime*^ 
Whatever the meeting time be sure participants can be home 
before dark. School - The last class of the day. Community - 
night after school worked out well since many participants 
ran errands, worked, or went shopping on the weekends. Both 
Saturday and evening meetings have the disadvantage that most 
resource offices are closed. 

Frequency of 1. Twice weekly sessions worked well since it allowed for 
Meetings - good continuity from session to session but it wasn't so 

often that the program took all of their extra-curricular 

time. 

2. Plan on time off for school vacations and added sessions 
. when necessary for planning and presenting proposals to 
groups. 

Groxip Size - With our program structure having 3 project groups, each with 

a resource person, a total of 20 participants was an appropriate 
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size with which to work. More participants could probably 
be handled with the same or fewer staff if the participants 
have done soone conaaunity work and can act more independently* 

Provisions It's extremely important that participants feel they have the 
for Community 

Trips - freedom to go where they have to in order to gain awareness of 

their environment and to obtain needed resources. A permission 
slip signed by parents and reviewed by the school principal 
should be iss\ied to cover all the program activities, except 
for overnight trips. Parents should provide a note for over- 
night trips. 

Gro\q» Age • Youth high school age and up are probably best suited for this 
problem solving orientation for several reasons: 
1» They have acquired some of the skills and maturity essential 
to the program success. 

2. Intellectually they can synthesize abstract ecological, 
political, economic, and social concepts to the issues 
and extrapolate more feasible solutions than younger par- 
ticipants. 

3. They're developing a sense of community responsibility they 
want to test with reality. 

Rewards - The bulk of the rewards lies with personal responses from the 
resource people: their encouragement and trust, 
1. Occasionally it's nice to take the class to meet at a park 

or beach where they can look forward to some combined work 

and recreation. 
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2. Credit - School 

School - Provision should be made for credit for the course 
and the work opportunity (see below) 

Community - If you can't arrange credit with a sehool try 
giving them a certificate of participation to put in their 
permanent file at school* 

II Resources 

Meeting Place •Basically you'll need an informally arranged central meeting 
room with access to other smaller meeting rooms* 

Storage Space -Bulletin boards should be available* It does help to have free 
access to the place in case emergency meetings are called* 
School - Be sure the furniture is movable and comfortable* 
Community Soxoe suggested places to look for space include 
conveniently located churches, youth centers, community houses; 
or private homes* 

Funding Needs -Transportation - You'll need money for field trips* 

Work-Study - If the class is taking the course in the afternoon 
when the participants would otherwise be working, part-time 
jobs could be made available for the days they are not In 
class* Although we didn't do this in our program, if we had, 
we could probably have prevented several participants from 
dropping out who were Interested but really needed the extr'^ 
money from work* The project group developing the work- 
opportunity program for Mackenzie High suggested we offer 
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jobs In conmimlty service organizations dealing with relevant 
community problems « In organizing Mackenzie's program they 
fomd agencies like the Housing Commlssiony Air Pollution 
Control CommlssioQy Transportation Authority, and Employment 
CocBnlssion quite willing to take students voluntarily to learn 
about their operation and to do light office work. This 
program, by the way, also opens important e^osure to alter- 
native career opportunities for participants. 
Possible sources of funding for such a program Include the 
Labor Department, Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs or Basic 
Organizational Information.^ 



School - If you have access to tape recorders, movie and slide 
projectors, and other media equipment and duplicating facilities 
you probably won*t need to rent any other equipment, except 
the van for transportation* 

Community - Unless your facility has media and duplication 
equipment you'll probably need to rent it occasionally. You 
may also have to pay relit for the facility plus your van for 
transportation. 



School - School insurance should cover the community travel 
for staff and students, but since community trips will be 
fairly regular the staff should check the school policy. 
Community - If the van is rented it should also be insured. 
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Staff using their own cars will have to increase their own 
coverage or the alternative school can incorporate to reduce 
the liability on individual staff. 
Consultants 

Usually professionals will volunteer to consult with student 
groups y but sometimes they want reimbursement for travel or 
time. Usually up to $25 a session is acceptable by graduate 
students • 
Permanent Staff 

School - One teacher working about half time is needed to 
coordinate the program and to act as a resource person to the 
group. (If they also coordinate the work study program, 
they'll probably need to spend full time to keep records, 
visit the agencies, and work out potential problems between 
the^ency and the volunteer. At least two other resource 
people, student teachers, or graduate students, (paid mostly 
through college workstudy) are needed. 

Community - A half-time director for (full-time if they also 
coordinate the work-opporttinity program) keeping records, 
visiting agencies, and working out potential problems between 
volunteer and agencies should coordinate the program. The 
other two assistants, perhaps a graduate student on work study 
or a qualified community youth leader, might volunteer as a 
resource. 
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Transportation -Total Group 

A large ••Maxi-vagon" type van is adequate for keeping a small 
group of about 18 together for initial group commtmity trips* 
They cost about $15/day or mileage to rent* 
Group Projects 

For smaller group trips private cars are most economical and 
convenient unless there* s a good mass transit system close-by* 
Ten cents/mile is standard reimbursement* 

Materials and - 1* A-V equipment like tape recorder, movie projector, and 
Equipment 

and especially a slide projector and inexpensive cameras 
should be available* If many slides are taken it might be 
worth buying a slide projector* 

2* Office equipment - Free access to a phone is a must if 
you're going to work with the community* The coordinator 
should have a desk and some file space to share with the 
participants plus office supplies including letterhead 
(for credibility)* 

3* Room Equipment - The need for a place to show slides and 
some kind of bock rack or pamphlet holder to display 
resource material* 

4, Information Resources 

Usually there's a lot of resource Information available 
for usage, but it may not be organized* Sometimes the 
larger social service organizations have a directory of 
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community resources. Other sources of human and material 
resources Include: 

a. University environmental groups and departments* 
h. Government Agencies 

!• Model Neighborhood Programs 

2. Community Renewal Programs 

3. Traditional Clty/County/ and State agencies. 
Obtain an organizational chart of city government* 

c. Citizen's Action Groups 

d. Labor Unions-community action and environmental action 
committees 

e. Chaober of Commerce 

f. Individual Industries 

g. Municipal Library (city/county main office) 

h. Periodicals— "City", "Parks and Recreation", "Environment", 
"Environmental QUallty magazines", or neighborhood news- 
papers • 

1, Current paperbacks -university faculty usually keep fairly 
up-to-date bibliographies. 



the staff and participants develop, selecting the right per- 
sonnel is critical. Some Important characteristics to 
look for, are an individual who can: 

1. Provide an adult model of promptness, reliability, and 
maturity; 



Personnel - 



Since a great deal of the program depends on the relationship 
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2. Open doors and help give the participants credibility for 

project activities; 
3* Provide encouragement and continuous support; 
4. Help youth find resource material and speakers; 
5* Be flexible In response to the participants* needs; 
6* Help participants evolve leadership roles In the total 

group and In the smaller project groups; 
7. Establish and maintain direct communications with parents; 
8« Help plan project strategies by suggesting alternative 

directions and Insure continuity In the resource role; 
9. Mirror program goals, objectives, and processes. 
Some additional criteria for selection are: 
1« A high level of commitment to youth and to dealing with 

community Issues. Fait experiences In working successfully 

with youth and community action programs. 

2. A flexible schedule where staff should be able to meet 
with the participants on an occasional weekend or evening. 

3. Very reliable - the participants should be able to reach 
staff at home or at least leave a message that will get a 
response. 

4. SeXy, age, color - These factors didn't make much difference 
to our group. They were more interested in how the resource 
person responded to them* It seems as though a mix of these 
characteristics is helpful. 
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5* Awareness of community resources. The resource people 

should have a good knowledge of where to go for information » 
sxjpporty and resource people , and how these resources can 
best be used to solve problems • 

6. Community residence - If the program Is working In a 
minority community, unquestionably a^ part of the staff 
shoixld be a resident of that community and preferably It 
should be the coordinator. This Is not only Important 
because the program Is more credible to the community, but 
It also Insures that the values and feelings of that community 
are an Integral part of the program planning. Non-residents 
or members cC another ethnic probably do not have the com* 
munlty perspective that Is needed. 

?• Consultants - should also possess the above character- 
istics as much as possible. 

XIII • Communications 
Liberal politicians and educators recognize the need for the 
type of program advocated here. They see the need for people 
to get themselves together to affect change In government. 
Probably they'll be very supportive of the program and help 
the group obtain funding. We found. In return, they were 
very appreciative of occasional bulletins on the program's 
progress. 



Communications - 
with the 
Political 
Community 
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Communications -It is imperative to get to know che parents of the partici- 
to parents and 

educators pants personally and directly. A visit to the home early 

in the program usually relaxes parents about their child be- 
coming involved in a special program where they* re taking a 
lot of community trips. Sometimes letters sent to the homes 
are not read. An early visit to the home is a good time to 
answer questions about the program and the people in it. 
You should maintain commtmi cation through newsletters » oc- 
casional meetings, and by calling the parents on several 
occasions . 

Communications -i. The project groups should have as much time as possible 
within the 

group to work among themselves. This should help develop a 

group dynamic and evolve leadership roles. 

2. Project groups and individuals should have opportunities 
to show slides they've taken, or resource speakers and 
information they've learned with their parents and peers. 

3. The participants should also have time to relate to the 
staff and each other at a more social level. 

XIV; Overall Program Organization 

Community - It is likely that participants will realize there are environ- 
Orlentation 

mental problems, but they haven't really focussed on any in 
their own community. It is important then that the first few 
months be spent defining the environment and resource people 
by way of commtriiity trips, camera encounters, and newspaper 
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articles. This orientation can serve to better understand 
the ecological 9 economic » social, and political aspects of the 
issues In the community. The final months should be spent 
on helping to solve a specific problem. 

XV. Selecting Projects 
One of the major reasons for involving youth in with projects in their own 
community is to expose them to a problem solving process and to encourage them 
to remain involved as a future citizen. Their initial involvement should then 
be as positive an experience as possible. These criteria appear to be essen- 
tial to that type of experience: 

1. The participants are intimately involved in deciding the siibject 
they will work with (housing, unemployment, transportation, etc.) 
and the particular aspect of the topic they wish to study. 

2. The role of the resource people is to ask the participants to analyze 
their choice by asking questions such as: 

a. Is the project too complex? 

b. Is there enough time to con^lete it? 

c. Do we have enough human and material resources to help us? 

3. Projects should be action-oriented rather than a research exercise 
restjltlng in a written report. 

4* Start with a project that is of the- proper scale. 

5. The projects should be started as soon as possible because they do 
grow in complexity. Eesource people can encourage an earlier start 
by asfcLng what interests the participants have and helping to follow 
up their ideas with interesting resource material. 
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6* Projects should be In the Ismedlate commmlty since lt*8 more con* 
venlentf easier to gain stjpporty and It affects the participants 
more personally* 

7# When the participants are making decisions on Issues they want to 
work withy let their perceptions of the environment determine what*s 
important to them* In other words let them use their priorities • 
Likely, the priorities will vary greatly with the community, race 
and ethnic make-up groups* By the way, their reasons for becoming 
Involved with a particular project group may not always be based upon 
academic considerations* 

XVI. The Problem Solving Process 
When the group has decided on the specific aspect of a problem they 
want to help solve these six steps provide an inqportant overall framework 
for guidance through a problem: 

!• Defining the problem-discuss wj.th the group their perception of the 

problem and develop a statement of their position* 
2* Become Informed about the problem or issue - the groups should search 
information defending their position and a variety of others affected 
by the problem as well* This is an essential step to understanding 
the issue hollstlcally* Deleting the opposition view point may steal 
your thunder in solving the problem later on* The groi^ should then 
consider the ecological, economic, political, and social implications 
of their problem and its alternative solutions* Consult with peri- 
odicals, resource people, and other literature for the Information* 
Once you gather this Information you'll need to critically analyze it 
when considering alternative solutions* 
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3. Stating alternative solutions - Each possible way to dealing with- 
the problem should be discussed and analyzed for its feasibility 
given the totality of the problem. Likely this step will give rise 
to conflict so it could be a point at which to clarify values* 

4. Develop a Plan of Action - The strategy for acting should have a 
clear statement of the alternative to dealing with the problem. 
The groups should try to anticipate who will benefit and who will 
be threatened by their actions. They should develop a strategy for 
dealing with the "losers." It also helps to have a plan in reserve, 
should one fall. 

5, In taking Action on the Plan - List what has to be done and set 
some sort of timetable for doing it. This provides the opportunity 
for participants to check off their progress and to know their respon- 
sibilities. 

6, Evaluating the Strategy - To avoid making the same mistakes throughout 
the process, a continual evaluation is needed. When the program is 
coin>leted, look back at what you did and examine how you might have 
done it differently. 

XVII. Evaluation 

The emphasis of the program is on processes not so much on content. Your 
evaluation scheme" should reflect this emphasis. Try to measure attitude and 
behavioral change. You can determine the degree of factual understanding from 
discussions throughout the problem solving process. It is useful to evaluate 
attitudes and behaviors with a written pre-test and posf-test accoji5>anied with 
some unobtrusive measures. 
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Wrltten Evaluations 

The pre-test/post-test materials shoxild focus on at least eight parameters: 
political efficacy; political trust; critical thinking; problem solving 
skills; cognitive domain; affective domain; values; and self concept* 
Student Profile - Part of an initial registrationaire should include 
questions on the background of the participant, including previous 
political activity, their interests, and reason for being involved in 
the program* 

Final Self-Evaluation - Provide the opportunity for participants to 
reflect on what they We done and how they feel about it* The self- 
analysis is a good tool for asking specific questions to help evaluate 
t the program* 

Unobtrusive Evaluation 

This type of evaluation is mostly taken from observations of actual 
behavior of change by the participants* This should be a very Important 
aspect of an evaluative program* 
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The Evaluation Process 

Of all the processes developed in this program, that; of evalxiatlon was 
the most difficult. Since our primary emphasis was to develop attitudes re-* 
fleeted In actual behavior. We could really only measure our Impact very 
crudely, since measured attitudes do not necessarily reflect actual behavior 
and unobtrusive measures of behavior are generally siibjectlve, unquantlflable, 
and may reflect only part of the attitude complex. 

In our strategy for evaluation we sought to blend techniques for asses- 
sing both attitudes and behaviors. Thus, we developed a written pre-test 
instrument to measure attitudes and a set of unobtrusive methods for assessing 
behavioral change. The written evaluation basically measured for the par-* 
ticipant's level of political efficacy, ^ political trust, ^ critical thinking 
skills, and cognitive mapping. The students also provided information 
regarding their previous political activity (Appendix ). 



^ Political efficacy - the degree of real confidence an Individual has in his 
ability to influence change in his environment. 

^ Political trust - the degree of confidence an individual has in the political 
system and political officials to effect change on his behalf. 

^ Critical thinking skills (Berg, 1965) include the ability to: 

1. Identify central issues; 

2. Recognize underlying assuiqptions; 

3. Evaluate evidence or authority 

a. Recognize bias and emotional factors; 

b. Recognize stereotypes and cliches; 

c. Distinguish between verifiable and unverifiable data; 

d. Distinguish between the essential and the incidental; 

e. Distinguish between the relevant and non-relevant; 

f . Determine whether facts support a generalization. 

4. Draw warranted conclusions. 

* Cognitive mapping - the mental picture an individual has of the physical 
location of streets, buildings, and other features of a community. 
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Results of the Pre<*Test 
Results from the written pre-tests indicate that most of the participants 
had some confidence as individuals , and more so in groups, in having an im- 
pact on changing their environment, however, most all expressed little faith 
in government to respond to legitimate complaints except under organized* 
pressure. A few who had been involved in sit-ins, boycotts, or other poli- 
tical activities in Detroit seemed to have a better mental map of the city 
for those experiences. We considered a cognitive map better when the par- 
ticipants drew *^their community" including Detroit's streets and landmarks in 
total, rather than Just their neighborhood. Essentially, the participants saw 
themselves as political efficacious and trusting government to some extent while 
representing a fairly good cross section in their mental mapping of Detroit. 
Very few, however, responded well to the critical thinking or problem solving 
skills test. 

The major unobtrusive evaluation was based on our observations recorded 
in a daily log noting the participants responses to: a) accepting responsi- 
bilitieb, b) initiating activities, c) and commtmicating vith administrators. 

Our observations early in the program appear to correlate poorly with 
the data from the written pre-test. Most participants expressed relatively 
high efficacy in the pre-test while only a few of those actually behaved that 
way. It was the few with histories of high involvement in a school or com- 
munity activities who readily initiated and assumed responsibilities for 
contacting adult resources. Most of the participants were, however, quite 
responsive about working in small groups and assumed responsibility for re- 
porting results of discussions to the rest of the group. 
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Interpreting the apparent inconsistency between the written evaluation 
and actual behavior would certainly be a matter of conjecture. Perhaps it 
can be explained by seeing these- youth as wanting very much to believe they 
could make an impact on the quality of their environment yet recognizing 
in real situations they hadn't been prepared to do that. 

In any case, this situation appears to demonstrate the limitations of 
an attitude instrument, and holds strong implications for using actual be- 
havior as a reflection of some attitudes. 

The written pretest, however, accurately reflected their feelings of 
mistrust in government to respond to community needs. Most of the group 
truly behaved as fcough they had little faith in government to help them 
solve problems. 

Conclusions From The Post-test Evaluation 
Our post-test evaluation included our accumulated observations, feed- 
back from group discussions throughout the year, and the written pretest 
evaltiation. Because of the inconsistent results from the written pre-test, 
we relied more heavily on unobtrusive assessments of growth. Based on this 
information we have arrived at the following conclusions concerning the ef- 
fect of our program: 

1. lu providing positive real life e^eriences with relevant environ- 
mental problems, we have improved the self-concept of some of the 
youth so they can more easily communicate with administrators and 
seriously consider becoming involved in constructive conmunity 
action in the future. 
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2. As the resource people and the adults » the staff felt we had 
"reached" many of the youth at a real feeling level In their environ- 
ment, which was otherwise filled with adults threatening their free- 
dom and smothering them with preconceived notions of how they should 
act. This relationship formed an important foundation for creating 
mutvial trust. 

3. Although we grant these youth are not all i^aowing about their 
environment, we feel, because of our learning process approach they 
are now: 

a. more aware of the issues involved in each of their project areas- 
housing, youth uneiq>loyment, and recreation. 

b. more aware of Detroit *s environmental shortcomings, and also 
Informed of alternatives to transportation, housing, youth un- 
employment, and recreation problems. 

c. more sensitive to their environment having seen their city and 
Toronto, Canada, as well. 

d. more able to see their "conmunity" as a city rather than only 
as a neighborhood or a block. 

Specifically let us go back to the first conclusion. Consider youth 
like George Gamer and Elaine Ware who came into the program quiet and very 
hesitant to even call a city official to ask if they might be interested in 
siqiporting a work-opportunity program. By the end of the project they had 
taken their first and second steps toward communicating with administrators 
by calling them and writing their first letter to City Hall. Staff encourage 
ment and most of all, the positive response of understanding administrators 
increased the self-confidence and self-concepts of these youth, making the 
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next call that much easier. Deborah Moore could serve as another example. 
She was always really quite chatty with her peers and shy with adults • Through 
her project she had to address a group of school-community leaders. Deborah 
realized she ^^could really do it and not be too nervous". It was this type 
of positive real life process experience to which we tried to expose the 
participants in an effort to generate Increased self-confidence. 

The second conclusion was that we reached the participants , mostly because 
they reached us first. They needed encouragement, to be trusted and respected 
for their judgment and ideas. We tried to respond to that need by articulating 
alternative choices and then allowing them to make the final choice. I 
think Sheila Spears ' feelings expressed precisely what we hoped for in trying 
to be responsive to them. She said, "It was just nice to know someone really 
listened to you, valued your ideas, and then actually acted on them." 

Our third conclusion concerning the new environmental awareness of the 
participants is based on our success at bridging the age gap, providing needed 
resources and learning opportunities, and creatl'g the type of setting where 
the participants could learn without all the pressure and 'coii5>etition of school. 
Because there weren't any formalized lectures, the learning took place through 
exposure to the problems in f^.e^r community tislng their senses — seeing, 
smelling, and hearing. This kind of learning is difficult to articulate in 
facts and figures from exams, but more importantly, we feel it touched their 
sensitivities to the point where their awareness of the environment was ob- 
vious from their slides of poor recreation facilities, blighted housing pro- 
jects, the canyons carved for commuter expressways, and polluted air» On their 



trip to Toronto they commented about the beauty of some bulldlugs, the land- 
scaping, the transportations system, and the cleanliness of that city as 
compared to Detroit. In our discussion with the Toronto Transit Authority, 
they raised very basic questions concerning the impact of a comprehensive mass 
transit system on a city. They asked, "Who wotild be employed to build It?", 
"Whose jobs would be eliminated?", "How would those wishing to drive be ac- 
commodated?", and "Would it be convenient and economical?" Their awareness, 
concern and motivation to solve environmental problems was again demonstrated 
by four of the participants who volunteered to serve on a panel discussion on 
the need for environmental education and the feasibility of youth becoming 
Involved in problem solving (Video tape enclosed) • The others on the panel 
Included teachers, a school superintendent, a representative from the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce, and youth from Ann Arbor schools. . Here the participants 
expressed a great deal of concern for environmental problems in the inner city 
and the pathetic Irrelevant curriculum in schools. They expressed a desire 
to see environmental education Implemented in schools to provide a more rele- 
vant education dealing with the priorities of urban residents. They were, 
of course, quite supportive of youth being involved in making decisions on 
problems in the community, clearly recognizing the need for action both as a 
learning tool and a solution to the problems. 

The long term impact of this kind of learning can^t be regurgitated on 
an examination. Rather it could surface in the future in the form of making 
iii5)ortant decisions about courses to take in school, professional choices (at 
least one participant does plan to major in environmental communications), 
and actions to take in their community. Indeed it may well affect their 
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decision on the kind of environment they want to spend the rest of their life. 
These are things for which a relevant education should be preparing youth. 



We believe the conclusions previously stated demonstrate a great deal of 
growth In the participants. We also recognize that our goal of producing a 
youth with a high degree of problem solving skill was not fully achieved. This 
•^goal i-s not likely to be realized in one voluntary program in iilgh school. - 
None-*the-*less, how closely we can determine our affect in achieving some 
change is contingent on the accuracy of our evaluation technique. Admittedly 
we are at a crude stage in designing attltudinol and behavioral techniques 
and we hope our mistakes can contribute to more accurate assessments of thest 
dimensions in the future. 

Some of our mistakes were made because we assumed unrealistic skill or 
knowledge levels. In doing so we designed questions which could not accurately 
reflect the individual's level of political efficacy for example. One state- 
ment on the written pre-test was "If they stopped picking up garbage at our 
house, IM call the city and complain until we got some results." Most 
participants agreed with the statement. This agreement would infer a level of 
individual efficacy. It might also assume that if this situation actually 
arose the same person would Indeed call the city until they got some results. 
This would assume some basic skill level required to take this action, i.e., 
knowledge of who to call, how to Introduce themselves, how to describe their 
problem, and how to ask for assistance. For many of the participants their 
communication skills were not very sophisticated, frustrating them to the point 
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where they wouldn't complete the call. Thus, at least in the initial stages 
of the program, when the particiapnts were dealing with a new active role, 
attitude and actual behavior did not match. This indicates the Instrument 
was not sensitive enough to reflect the skill level needed to affect the pro- 
cess. To deal with this problem we might have asked at least a few questions 
about what they would say to an administrator. If they could answer these 
questions we might have more accurate idea of whether they would actually 
complete the call. 

In the same sense we may have falsely assumed an awareness of environmental 
quality in Detroit by asking how they would compare the quality of municipal 
services in their community to other parts of the city. The results of the 
cognitive mapping exercise demonstrated that they had little knowledge of 
neighborhoods and the quality of environment in nearby communities, much less 
those on the other side of the city. Because they really had very little basis 
for conparison we would seriously consider dropping this type of question on 
future evaluations. 

The section of the written instrument dealing with the problem solving 
skills produced an incomplete picture of their abilities in this dimension. 
Although most of the group didn't answer the question, "How would you go about 
solving this problem?," actual behavior demonstrated a clear ability of some 
to abstract parts of the problem solving process. They recognized, for 
example, the need to first, gather information about a problem. Once they 
decided on a solution they knew they needed outside support for implementing 
a strategy, and they could suggest logical techniques for gathering that support. 
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Ue fouad similar results with the assessment of critical thinking skills. 
Although they were unable to identify a biased argument in the evaluation, 
for instance, throughout the program many were able to readily recognize 
conflicting information, illogical arguements, and the rational Justification 
for their project strategy. 

These results seem to indicate the participants may indeed have some 
of the skills in program solving and critical thinking but they have not 
conceptualized their skills in terms of "the problem solving process". Per- 
haps they may have better demonstrated these skills verbally if we would have 
played a game or discussed their strategy for solving a specific problem 
given certain information requiring their analysis. 



To briefly recall our evaluation procedure, we used the written pre- 
test and post-test technique to assess political efficacy, political trust 
cognitive mapping, critical thinking skills, and problem solving skills. 
Discussions and observations were used to evaluate behaviors like initiating 
activities, accepting responsibilities, and communicating to administrators. 

We remain confident that these dimensions are quite appropriate as 
essential elements for assessing a politically skilled citizen. Of particular 
value In the evaluation process were the unobtrusive assessments as they 
provided in^ortant feedback for determining the validity of our written 
instrument. We learned two major lessons from this "reality testing": 
1) that the written pre-test and post-test was not sensitive enough to ac- 
curately assess political efficacy, and 2) that the techniques for evaluating 
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problem solving an critical thinking skill if changed from a strictly written 
form to an tmobtrusive game or discussion approach might provide more in 
depth reading of their abilities in these skill areas • 

Recommendation for Evaluation: 

1. Develop techniques that provide accurate baseline data for 
assessing future growth. 

2. Consider "the history of the group before developing' the evaluation 
techniques so as to accurately assume realistic base levels of 
knowledge and skills. 

3, Develop a variety of techniques including written instrument 

and a heavy einphasis on unobtrusive approaches like observations, 
games, and discussions* 

4, Provide the participants with opportunities to evaluate the 
program throughout its duration as well as at its conclusion. 
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Our Definition of The Environment 



The environment Includes everything surrounding you* Generally, It's a 

system of forces that knowingly or unknowingly affects you. Specifically, 

It Includes a range of social and biological problems like: 

recreation class differences 

open spaces crime 

dirt drugs 

solid wastes housing 

overcrowding - • pollution - 

btiilding codes the consumer and the market place 

unemployment 

transportation 
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Cognitive Mapping 



October 26 » 1971 



The purpose of this survey Is to get to know you better. Ihls Is not a 
testt so feel free to say how you think and feel* Shortly you will have 
a chance to do the same thing for us. 

I« Take the rest of this page and draw a rough map of the city of Detroit* On 

this map: 1) Indicate your neighborhood; 2) other neighborhoods you know 
well either because you have lived there or visited there; 3) and then 
indicate those yarts of the city which you feel suffer from the worst 
problems* In the last case, show the area and note what the problems 
are* 
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Political Efficacy 



II. How satisfied are you with, the services the city provides for 
your neighborhood? 

* very somewhat 
satisfied satisfied 

a) Sports and recreation 



dis- 
satisfied 



very dis- 
satisfied 



no 
opinion 



facilities for teenagers ( 

b) Police protection ( 

c) Garbage collection ( 

d) Schools ( 

e) Buses ( 



( 
( 
( 
( 
( 



III* How would you compare the quality of services your neighborhood gets 
with those in other parts of the city? 

much better better the same poorer much poorer no opinion 

( .) ( ) ,( ) ( ) ( ). (.) 

IV. Suppose your family is renting an apartment in a housing project from a 
landlord who doesn't live in the neighborhood. You and your family 
notice that many of the electrical sockets don't work, somatlmes the 
toilet leaks, and in the winter the heater may stop working on cold 
days. 

Your family decided these problems should be taken care of by the land- 
lord. You and your dad keep calling the landlord, but after a few 
months he still hasn't shown. You've talked with the neighbors and 
many of them complain about the same problems. Knowing the Housing 
Commission might be able to help you, what would you do in such a 
situation* 

a) nothing, because it's not worth the troxible 

b) write a letter to the Commission 

c) call the Commission 
d) talk with the Commission in person 

e) organize the neighbors ixi the project who have complaints 

V. Have you ever done any of the following? 
Check if "yes) 

a.wrltten a letter of complaint? . 



describe 



b. written a second letter if there 
was no answer to" the first letter^ 



c. called in a complaint 

d. talked in person to someone about 
a complaint 



e. circulated a petition^ 



f . hasseled an agency or organization^ 

g. filed suit against someon e 

h. picketed someplace - 

i. boy cot ted somethin g 

j. participated in a sit-in 



k. damaged property because of 
comp lain t 



( ) l.negotiated in an agreement^ 



VI« How do you feel about the following statements? 

There's no use complaining about things agree disagree no opinion 

like air pollution because complaining ( ) ( ) ( ) 

won't get you anywhere. 

If the air around my house smelled bad 

because of some nearby factory^ I'd move ( ) ( ) ( ) 

if I could. 

If they stopped picking up garbage at our 

house^ I'd call the city and complain ( ) ( ) ( ) 

tin til we got some results. 

There just doesn't seem to be anything a 

citizen can do about changing government. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

If people get organized they can Influence 

city government. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

VII. You and other people in your neighborhood are concerned about the general 
lack of city services for your neighborhood. You've complained about 
street lighting, police protection, and vacant buildings. Despite your 
con5>laints, little has been done. If you and the rest of your neighbors 
wrote your district representative in Lansing do you think he would respond 
to your requests? 

yes no no opinion 

VIII. You're concerned about a busy intersection in your neighborhood since 

several times you've almost been hit by a speeding car. You think probably 
a stop sign or signal light would make it a safer crossing. You know 
that others in the neighborhood are also concerned about the crossing 
partictilarly since a child in the neighborhood was hit by a car crossing 
the street there. 

I. How do you think a city official would respond to you if you 
conplained to them about this problem? 



II. How do you think city officials would respond to a complaint field 
• by you and many other concerned neigjibors? 



IX* Your neighborhood has always been a fairly clean place to live. 
Lately though, you*ve noticed that one of your neighbors has been 
accidently spilling his garbage in the alley behind his house. Some 
of the papers are blowing onto your property and the stuff is beginning 
to attract rats and roaches* You and the rest of your family have 
tried to talk with him about the problem, but it doesn't seem to do 
much good. Besides, he gets more angry about.it every time you talk 
with him. In this case, what would you do? 

a) forget about it and hope he stops 

b) go over to his house and talk with him again 

c) call him and talk to him calmly 

d) hassle him with phone calls or otherwise 

e) organize the neighbors to put pressure on him 

f) report him to the police 

g) break a couple of his windows 
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You have just bought your first home* Being a hard worker, you are only 
able to see the house on the ev^iings and weekends, but what you saw really 
impressed you. The house was freshly painted and had nice shrubbery, in fact, 
it was the best looking house in that block. 

Taking a day off from your work, you arrive early on Monday morning with 
your Hertz-Rent-a-Truck to move in all your furniture. Arriving at your new 
home, you see that at the end of the street there is a large reddish-orange cloud 
of smoke blowing your way. Apparently this factory only operates on week days, 
and since you only saw the place when the plant wasn't going, and the real 
estate man didn't say anything about the smoke, you had no idea that this 
existed. Looking around you, you notice that the paint on the other homes is 
not white, but a yellowish-red and^it is blistering. You also notice that your 
shrubs are the only ones in the neighborhood that are very healthy. This is 
probably due to them being freshly planted, as you notice the freshly dug earth 
around them. 

You really liked this house when you saw it, and now you invested all 
your hard-earned money to buy it, but this obnoxious smoke wasn't planned. 
If this was you, how wotxld you go about solving the problem? 



The policy of the city of Detroit Is to collect garbage from each home 
once a week. This schedule has been adhered to In most parts of the city. If 
garbage was not being picked up weekly In your neighborhood and this has con** 
trlbuted to rats and unpleasant odors, who would you contact? 



of the city of Detroit," please^circl^the contact on the enclosed Organizational 
Chart.) 

If the person you first contacted didn't provide you with a satisfactory 
answer, who would you then contact? 

(If the person you would contact Is on the "Organizational Chart of the city 
of Detroit," please underline the contact on the enclosed Organizational 



(If the person you would contact Is on the "Organizational Chart 




Chart.) 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE gc]. 



Critical Thinking 



The film was a story of a community in the southwest were violently 
opposed to the Atomic Energy Commission siting a nuclear plant in that com- 
munity. A representative of the AEC then came into town and convinced the 
community that the plant wasn't for building bombs. It was for making radio- 
active material for medical research and nuclear power. Arguments on both 
sides were highly emotional, non factual, and at points illogical. 



Produced By The AEC 



1952 
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nLM QUESTIONilAIBE 



Name ' 



We* d like to ask you a few questions about this film. Please answer them 
as completely as possible. This is not a test, we're not grading you. 

Put yourself in the position of a city councilman in this movie. If there 
were another council meeting how would you vote on the plant? Please describe 
why you would vote that way. 

Consider in your answer: 



2# VJhat were the basic assumptions made about the value of the plant* 
3* Were the assumptions correct? 



If there were any questions you feel were not answered in the 
film. 



How would you describe the arguments for the plant? 

Were the AEC's arguments leading to logical conclusions? Why? 



How would you describe the arguments against the plant? 
Were they leading to logical conciusions? Why? 




xour (iroups fin^xoymenc 
Housin g 

Final Evaluation Recreation 



Class 

Differences 



Some Sample Questions that will provide Information 
that could be used to formulate tentative Guidlines for 
Consideration by Para schools in Other Communities, based 
upon our Detroit experience. 

Who should play the major role in project selection? 

a. Students 

b. Resource person 

c. Resource person interaction 

d. other 



The first three months of the class should focus on: 

a. orientation to the commurxity environment 

b. content information (ecological, political, social, etc.) 

c. action projects 

d. other 



Comment 



What should be the duration of a typical project? 

a. project should be completed in 3 months 

b. project should be completed in 6 months 
c* project should be coin)leted in 9 months 
d. other 



Comment 



What should be the major role of the resource person 
a. bring in information 
b • leader 

c. teacher 

d. other 

Comment ^ 



Comment 




5. ^ It Is Important that all staff members stay with the project from start 
to finish: 
a. Strongly agree 
b • agree 

c. neutral 

d. disagree 

e. strongly disagree 

f. undecided 

Comment ' 



6. The Ideal location for meetings would be: 

a. neighborhood school 

b. neighborhood church 

c. neighborhood youth center 
d • other 

Comment 



7* The Ideal size of a para school class would be: 
a* 1-10 d. 31-40 

b. 11-20 e. 41-50 

c. 21-30 f. other 

Comment 



8* The ideal size of a group for carrying out a project would be: 

a. 1-2 d. 7-8 

b. 3-4 e. 41-50 

c. 5-6 t other 

Comment — 



9. Funding for travel expenses to and from meetings is important: 
a. strongly agree 
b • agree 
c* undecided 
d. disagree 
e* strongly disagree 

Comment ' 
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10, It would be helpful to have a bus assigned to the program: 
a« strongly agree 
b • agree 
c« undecided 
d. disagree 
e« strongly disagree 

{Jomment ' ' 



11« Outstanding resource persons should be used extensively In the program: 
a* strongly agree 
b « agree 
c« undecided 
d« disagree 
e. strongly disagree 

Comment 



12 • Meetings should be held: 
a. dally 
b* twice a week 
c« once a week 
d» twice a month 
e* other 

Comment 



13 • If the group Is studying several problems at the same time, It Is 
Important that each groups has Its own resource person: 
a. strongly agree 
b • agree 
c • undecided 

d. disagree 

e. strongly disagree 

Comment _J ' ^- . ' ^ - - 



14. In a program of this nature, how much enq>hasls should be placed on the 
following: 

High Moderate Low 

^ Emphasis Emphasis Emphasis 

a« ecological background 

b. political background 

c. economic background 

d. technical background 
e« social background 

f . strategies for bringing 
about change 
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Transportation shoiild be provided for all field trips: 

a. strongly agree 

b • agree 

c» undecided 

d« disagree 

strongly disagree 

Connaent ' . . ' ' 



The first phase of the course should expose students to the local environ- 
ment (bus tours, slides, presentations, etc.)* 
a. strongly agree 
b • agree 

c. undecided 

d. disagree 

e. strongly disagree 

Comnent ' ' ' " 



The program should emphasize action projects: 

a. strongly agree 

b • agree 

c. undecided 

d« disagree 

e. strongly disagree 

Comment \ 



Students should play a major role in selecting projects: 
a. strongly agree 
b • agree 

c. undecided 

d. disagree 

e. strongly disagree 

Comment ' 



The resource, person should play a major role in helping to design projects: 
a. strongly agree 
b • agree 

c. undecided 

d. disagree 
strongly disagree 



Comment 
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20 • Parents of participants should be oriented to the program: 
a* strongly agree 
h. agree 
c* undecided 
d* disagree 
e* strongly disagree 



Comment 



21 • A major factor of the course should be on the political structure of the 
community: 
a* strongly agree 
b • agree 
c • undecided 
d* disagree 

e« strongly disagree ^ 

Comment 



22. A program of this nature should not be held in a local school: 
a» strongly agree 
b • agree 
c» undecided 
d» disagree 
e»^ strongly disagree 



Comment 



23, How much work should a student be expected to do outside of class? 

a. 1-2 hrs,/wk 

b. 3-4 hrs*/wk 

c. 5^ hrs./wk 

d» other 



Comment 



24, In carrying out action projects, the class should Involve the local 
community In the planning process: 

a, strongly agree 

b. agree 

c» undecided 

d. disagree 

e, strongly disagree 



Comment 
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25. The resource people of the project should live In the cossmunlty In which 
the students live* 
a. strongly agree 
b • agree 
c • undecided 

d. disagree 

e. strongly disagree 

Comment 



26 • The director of the project working directly with the studants should be 
£2ale« 

a« strongly agree 

b • agree 

c« undecided 

d« disagree 

e« strongly disagree 

Comment - 



27. If all the students in the course are black, the staff should be: 
a« all black 
b« mostly black 
c. makes no difference 

Comment - - 



28. It is important to have the opportunity to visit communities other than 
the one the student lives in. 

a. strongly agree 

b . agree 

c. undecided 

d . disagree 

e. strongly disagree 

Comment^ - ■ - ' 



29. The best meeting time for the program is: 

a. right after school 

b. week day nights 

c. Saturday mornings 

d. Saturday afternoons 

e. Sunday afternoons 

f . Sunday evenings 

30. What should the relationship be between the program and the school the 
students attend? 



31 « Would you have put more tliae into the projects If It were part of a 
work-study paying program paying minimum wage? 
a* yes 
b* no 

c« uncertain 

Comment . 



32. You are more Interested In trying to work toward solutions to problems 
oriented about air. water, and waste pollution than more social problems 
like housing, unemployment, and police commmlty relations? 
a« yes 
b« no 

c* uncertain 

Comment _^ . 



33. How satisfied are you with the way the conniunlty (residents, officials, 
administrators) received your: 

very very 
satisfied satisfied undecided unsatisfied unsatisfied 

a* seinrlces: 
b • Ideas 



o 
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Your Group Recreatloa 

Housin g 
Dhemploymen t 
Non e 

Some Questions to Help Evaluate the Detroit Paraschool 
!• Do you feel we gave you the proper orientation to get your projects started? 

Comment ; 



2. How well do you feel we responded to your needs, concerns. Ideas? 
Comment . 



3. Responsibilities were shared by students and staff? 
a. strongly agree 
b • agree 

c. undecided 

d. disagree 

e. strongly disagree 

Comment , 



4. Do you feel you will become more Involved in community activities as a 
result of this project? 

a. yes 

b. no 

c. uncertain 

Comment 



Do you feel guidance was shared equally among staff? 

a. yes 

b. no 

c. explain 

Comment ^ 



6. Once projects were chosen, do you think you had enough time to complete them? 

a. yes. 

b. no 

c« uncertain 

Comment ■ - 



5. 
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7* Should projects have been started earlier in the program? 
a* yes 
. b» no 
c* uncercaln 

Comnent 



8» Do you feel resource people provided you with anple assistance concerning 
your projects? 

a. yes 

b. no 

c. explain 

■ Comment 



9. Hov much encouragement did the resource people give you'" 
a» too much 
b. rl^t amount 
c* too little 

Coiment . . . 



10. Was there enough opportunity to discuss your projects with other participants? 

a. too much 

b. rig^t amount 

c. too little 

Comment 



n. What influenced you in selecting your project? 

a. friends already in the project 

b. interest in the project 

c. the resource person 
d* other 

Comment 



12. How do you feel about communicating with administrators and officials about 
community issues since you have been in the course? 
a. more confident 
b* no change 
c* less confident 

Comment ^ ' 
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13. Looking back, do you feel we made the right decision relating to the projects 
selected? 

Explain_ ^ 

Copnien t 

14. Do you feel your project was worth the effort? 

a. yes 

b. no 

c« uncertain 

What was your project? 

Coianent ^ 



trip to Toronto made an important contribution to you personally. 

strongly agree 

agree 

undecided 

disagree 

strongly disagree 
Conment ^ 



16. What were the three most valuable aspects of the Toronto trip? 

a. , . . — — 

b. 

c. . 

Comments . 



17. What were the major reasons for students dropping out of the program? 

a. job 

b. extra curricular activities 

c. school and grades 

d. not interested 

e. parents discouraged them 

f . friends discouraged them 

Comment ■ 



project you were involved in made a contribution to the contiunity? 

yes. 

no 

uncertain 

Comment ~ 




15. The 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



18. The 
a* 
b. 
c* 



19* Resource people were not important once the project got started? 
a* yes 
no 

c* uncertain 



Conaent 



20* How helpful were eacli of these resource people to your progress in the class? 



a* Hrs» Barbara Gorden 

Hlchigan Employment 
Security Commission 

b» Jim Swan 

Bus trip to Rcuge 

c. Bill Stapp 

d* Tom Benjamin 

e. Tim Speyer 

Recreation 
Planning 

£* Mack Hogans 

Artie Franklin 

h. Leon Vyten 

±. Bob Cares 



Very Very , 

Helpful Helpful Undecided Unhelpful Unhelpful 



2. It would have been helpful for us to meet other youth doing the same kind 
of thing as you in this course* 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
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THE 



SCHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES 



Natural Resources Building 

430 East University St. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



November 18, 1971 



Dear 



Enclosed is a summary of some of the activities your child has 
been involved with in the urban problems bourse called "Confronting 
Community Problems". We*d appreciate it if you would review it and 
Jot down any questions or comments you have about it or any other 
activities in the course. 

Although you are most welcome to come to the class at any time, 
the staff feels you might want to meet as a group to discuss where 
the class has been thus far and what you feel could be changed in the 
future. Ue*ve planned to meet with you Thursday, December 2. For your 
convenience the staff will hold two meetings; one for those who can 
attend in the afternoon and one for those who wish to come in the 
evening . 

Meeting schedule: 



Tou are of course quite welcome to participate in the class activities 
that day as well. Please feel free to bring other parents or interested 
citizens with you> 

The meetings will be held at: 



Afternoon Meeting 
or 

Evening Meeting 



12:30-2:00 



7:30-9:00 



The Northwestern Christian Church 
13560 riene 
(TWO blocks west of Wyoming off Schoolcraft) 



We look forward to meeting with you then. 



Kind Regards, 



Boslyn Glasser 
Project Assistant 
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Since the class called "Confronting Community Problems" began 
meeting in late September we've drat^n students from a variety of schools 
including Imaculata, Mackenzie ^ and Redford high schools and the 12th 
Street Academy. 

During the first few weeks of class we talked about several ccmmu- 
nity problems such as litter, housing, air pollution, and recreation. At 
the same time the class planned a trip to look at areas in the city demon-* 
strating these problems. They decided to go to River Rouge, the Jeffrie£r. 
Project, the 12th Street area, and Palmer Park. Although we weren't able 
to complete the trip as planned, in River Rouge and in the Jeffries 
Project, the students tested the community surveys they developed for the 
trip. 

Throughout October and thus far in November what has been most 
exciting for the staff to observe is the beginning of a real sense of 
freedom being demonstrated by the students. They have shown a high 
degree of maturity and creativity in the decisions .they've made both 
in planning specific activities like fieldtrips as well as in designing 
the course content. Briefly they've decided to focus on at least three 
Important problem areas; unemployment^ class differences, and recrc^ition. 

In the first unit on unemployment, now under way, we've talked 
with representatives from the Miciiigan Bnployment Security Commission 
for orientation to the problem and some of its alternative solutions. 
As a result of this discussion we've taken a trip to the MaciTsmara Skills 
Center to see if this program to provide training for disadvantaged youth 
was a good alternative solution .to unemployment . Currently the class is 
searching for other employment programs as well. In talking with a 
representative from the Manpower Training Institute they've discovered 
that opportunities also exist for youth who may not be disadvantaged 
and also those who are college bound. It's hoped that these resource 
people and activities can provide a broad variety of employment options 
on which they can take action for themselves, their fellow youth, or 
the community in general. 

In the next few months we're looking forward to a few interest 
groups forming from the class to work on actual programs for solving 
the problem. We also look forward to meeting with you on December 2 
at either 12:30 or 7:30. 

If you wish to contact me before then, deliver a message through 
your child, write a note to me at the School of Natural Resources or 
leave a message at 764-i410 in Ann Arbor.. In any case I would be most 
happy to reply as quickly as possible. 

I intend to keep you informed of further activities in the program 
through these letters. 



Kind Regards, 



Boslyn Glasser 
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Sample Correspondence of the Participants 



THE 



SCHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES 



Natural Resources Building 

430 East University St. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



13^11 Pinehurst 
Detroit, Hichigan [{.8238 
May 19/2 



Mr. Jaclr Ackroyd 
Deputy Cheif of Police 
590 Jaivis Street 
Toronto 

Dear Mr. Ackroyd, 

I am a neraber of aa Environental Group located here in Detroit. 
VJe are planning a trip to Toronto June 20-21!.. 




We hope to recieve a favorable and early reply sending a 
date and tine for the interview. Thanlc you very much. 



(Ms. ) Arthurie LTTSdwards 
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THE 



SCHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES 



1046 Natural Resources Building 
Ann Arbor, Ntlchigan 43104 
313/764-1404 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



July 7, 1971 

Mr. McGuire - 
Civil Service Commission 
City-County Building 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. McGuire; 

I really enjoyed talking with you and getting such coopera- 
tion for which we are grateful. 

In response to your questions I have written the information 
that you asked for* The students will i^ork one semester with each 
placement 2 days a week three hours each day, for a total of six 
hours per week. Students will be expected to star.t at 1:00 and 
work until 4:00. There will be a total of 50 students in this 
group to be divided into different parts of the city government. 

There are the following catagories we've decided students 
might be interested in: 

Health Services 18-20 

Parks and Recreation 8 

Housing 6 ■ 

Judicial 5 

Journalism 5 
.Unemployment 5 

Pollution Control 4 

Transportation Planning 3 

Fine Arts (Art Inst) 2 

We will try to get money to fund the program, but if we. can- 
not we do not expect the city tb supply money for lis. 

I hope I have ansvrered all your questions. If not please con- 
sult your abs.tract for more information or write me. I will be 
gladeto help you with any questions you have. Write me at; 
5587 Oakman 
Detroit, MI 48204 

Sincere!;^ yours, 
oheila Spears 
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An Article to be Published on the Project 
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An Alternative School Approach to 
Environmental Education 

INTRODUCTION: 

If we dare to give youth more freedom to practice relating directly to 
their environment and the problems relevant to their world, we will have 
unleashed the power of a new generation of adilts better able to cope with 
the environmental Issues confronting our world* Making this an educational 
reality In public school requires the monumental task of redefining the role 
of schools, staff, and students* The national Environmental Quality Education 
Act and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act are now providing funds for 
school systems experimenting with educational programs* Several states are 
Initiating plans to help coordinate and evaluate these experiments. Some in- 
novative school districts and teachers are independently taking action as well. 
By creating community schools and open classrooms they are developing new ties 
with the students and their immediate community environment. Through all these 
efforts, education is slowly taking a more meaningful direction for youth. 

THE TRADITION 

For the vast majority of youth, however,, the self-contained, pre-packaged, 
and teacher-oriented classroom is the reality of their educational experience. 
From ray own perspective as a former biology teacher with the Detroit Public 
Schools, I can appreciate the merits of this traditional approach. I could easily 
transfer information to the students and evaluate how much they remembered. 
Standard textbooks were the basis of lectures and standard textbooks provided 
most test questions. I dldn*t have to make any major decisions on the nature of 
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the course content. The textbook was extremely helpful in providing organization 
and course content. Well in advance, my teacher colleagues and I knew what we 
would be discussing in our classes. Each semester was the same lesson plan so 
^ we were confident we could answer most questions raised. Rarely was I required 

to be resourceful or creative except occasionally to find substitutes for missing 
pieces of laboratory equipment. As a neophyte teacher in the inner city, this 
method provided a great deal of security. It was a process that the school 
admlnis tration encourages . 

Quandaries of A teacher in Transition 

After a few years, however, I saw severe limitations to this teaching method. 
Most significant was that the majority of my students we'jen't learning very much 
and were losing interest in school. They told me they simply weren't interested 
in the material being presented. Apparently the textbooks were created more for 
the teacher than for the learner. Could I deny that learning about Lamarckian 
evolution of the giraffe or the creation of atoll in the Carribean, and the 
reproduction of the duckbill platypus of Australia were not relevant to students 
In Detroit. It was particularly difficult for me to respond affirmatively to the 
question at a time when more students were turning off and failing each semester. 

Growing frustration among my students about the relevancy of the curriculum 
was matched by my personal anxiety about how to respond positively to their needs. 

Beyond the sterile classroom was the real world filled with environmental 
issues. These issues raised questions about the survival of human life. Concerns 
like poor sanitation, inadequate health care, and pollution are recognized as 
environmental problems most severely affecting inner city residents (Hare, 1970) . 
Uttle or nothing was even said about them in school despite their obvious rele- 
vance to the lives of my students. A Biology class was an appropriate place for 
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dealing with some of these Issues. However, one stumbling block after another 
arose for me that prevented any smooth transition to this alternative course 
content. 

The text we were using had only one chapter related to ecological principals* 
This chapter was located at the end of the book, which I wasn't scheduled to 
reach until the last week of class. I was directed by the Science Department 
to spend the first three months of class on evolution, chapter l-8» How could 
I offer both a relevant Biology class and keep my obligation to the department? 
If I were to focus on sanitation problems how could I best teach this subject? 
I knew little about sanitation problems* I recognized, however, if we were 
to really understand the problems, we had to get into the community. We needed 
to talk with people in the Sanitation and Health Departments. We had to touch 
base with residents living with poor sanitation services. We needed to find out 
what niethods were available to improve the situation. 

If the students were to learn from community Involvement, what then was 
my role as a teacher? Perhaps I should help arrange for transportation except 
that the free Great Cities bus came once yearly to our school of 3,200 students 
and would provide a bus tour for only 2 classes. If I co»ild arrange transportation, 
could I find a block of time to take a trip without interfering with the student's 
other classes? Then once the information was collected, what would we do with it? 
Was just knowing about the problem the end of learning? Should we trust students 
to work on real community problems? Doesn't community problem solving belong 
in the government class? If so, how could I effectively Interrelate our two 
dlticiplines? 

In sum, these questions raised the issue of the feasibility of exploring 



community Issues in the .high school. Implementing fully a course with a community 
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problem solving orientation required funds,, drastic changes In course content, 
and Interdepartinental cooperation. Meeting these demands required a strong 
commitment on the part of administrators* 

Quandaries of Schools in Transition 
Public schools have a monopoly on the bulk of formal education* Our 
society has entrusted them with this task and usually with very little money 
to fulfill it* I was asking my school to radically alter an educational approach 
given the multitude of constraints raised In this chapter* Undrr these circum- 
stances it's mderstandable that even committed school administrators (principals, 
and regional and central board members) might hesitate to pursue a different 
classroom dynamic, much less complete overhaul, without some assurance that it 
can be done. In an earlier chapter, Dr« Stapp proposed a definitive strategy 
for integrating environmental education into the school program, Krl2. Despite 
my confidence in this strategy, many administrators may still have hesitations 
since they have little empirical data on what will actually happen in the class- 
room and the community when the constraints have been overcome* 

Administrators in my school had concerns regarding issues that youth might 
select to study. Would they be pollution, sanitation, housing, or what? They 
questioned the political processes that would be used by students to help solve 
J- local environmental problems, and the kind of learning that would take place 

•in the class* These were basic but xmanswered questions* 

The Alternative School 
One of the major reasons for creating an alternative school was to find 
answers to the many questions raised by school administrators that revolve around 
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an open classroom approach to education • The purpose of the alternative school 
was to experiment with the open classroom lor one year, and then to bring the 
results to the attention of the Detroit School Board. The alternative school 
was established: in a community church close to several ixmer city schools* 

The Goal of the Alternative School 

The major teaching goal of the alternative school was to assist each student 
to become knowledgeable concerning the community envlroxuaent and its associated 
problems, aware and skilled in how to help solve these problems, and motivated 
to work toward their solution. 

To achieve this goal students would need to: 

1. Study environmental issues from an ecological, economic, political, 
social, and technological point of view. 

2. Analyze Issues to devise plans for affecting change, and to 
implement strategies for dealing with the problems. 

3. Develop a feeling of self concept. 

Ir general, these objectives esapbaalze processes, like solving problems, 
analyzing Issues, planning and i^lementlng strategies, and developing self- 
concepts rather than enphasizing content.. 

The philosophy behind the project appeared sound, but could it be ln^le- 
mented in a truly urban setting where some of the participants would have to 
take a bus to the alternative school for a non-credit course. Nevertheless, 
with financial support from the Office of Environmental Education, the education 
team of one full time teacher and two assistants began lii?)lementlng the philosophy 
in the heart, of Detroit's i^ner city. 
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Evaluatloa- 

One of the major purposes of the course was to measure attltudinal and 
behavioral changes as a resxilt of the course. Thus, an evaluative Instrument 

was developed. The written evaluation was designed to measure political ef- 

1 2 3 • 4 

flcacy, political trust, critical thinking skills, and cognitive mapping. 

The results from these tests and Interpretation of the unobtrusive measures 
provided an Indication of the attltudinal and behavioral changes of the par« 
ticlpants as a result of the course. 

Simmarlly, the pretest indicated that of the 20 Black participants most 
had little confidence in themselves to change their environment and little 
faith in government to meet their needs. The few who had been involved in sit- 
ins, boycotts, or other political activities in Detroit seemed to ejcptess more 
faith in themselves to achieve change and seemed to have a better cognitive map 
of the city from those experiences. Essentially, the participants represented 
a fairly good cross-section on the political efficacy^and trust scales. Very 
few, however, responded well to the critical thinking or problem solving skills 
test. 

The major unobtrusive evaluation was based on. our observations recorded 
in a daily log noting the participants' responses to accoptlng respcnsibilities. 



^ Political efficacy is defined as the degree of real confidence an individual 
has in his ability to influei ce change in his environment. 

^ Political trust is the degree of confidence an individual has in the political 
system and political officials to effect change on his behalf. 

^ Critical thinking skills refers to the ability of identifying central Issues, 
recognizing underlying assun?>tlons, evaluating evidence or authority, and drawing 
warranted conclusions. 

* Cognitive mapping is the mental picture an individual has of the physical 
location of streets, buildings, and other features of a community. 
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Initiating activities, persisting In dealing with problems, and communicating 
with administrators • 

CREATING AWARENESS 
The first phase of the course provided an introduction to the scope of 
urban issues in Detroit • By exposing students to a variety of problems during 
the first semester, we hoped they would be ready to make a decision as to vbich 
issue they would like to study during the second semester. Inexpensive insta-* 
matlc cameras were used as a technique to determine what problems the students 
saw in their conntunity as well as what they enjoyed. With each picture they 
described their perception both verbally and in writing. Then we randsled throu^ 
the neighborhood around Hack where mixed perceptions surfaced from "pleasant" and' 
"relaxing" for well manicured lawns to "nasty" and "unhealthy" for unkept alleys. 
Each of their responses was followed by our "Why?". Their response in turn could 
lead to a discussion of "the problem" of unkept alleys, poor recreation, or 
unsafe housing. 

After a series of these encomters in their local commtmity and several 
discussions, we came up with a definition of the environment. The definition 
ramo to include "everything around you" and focused on what they felt were the most: 
relevant environmental Issues; housing, urban transportation, class differences, 
youth unemployment, and air and water pollution. A series of bus trips were 
planned to view other sections of Detroit. Trips were taken to the River Rouge 
industrial complex, to a low income housing area, and the 12th Street riot 
section. On each trip the students surveyed some of the residents as to their 
perceptions relating to the local environment. 
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DEVELOPING A PROBLEM ORIENTATION 



With a sense of their own priorities and those of the community at large, 
the participants in the course felt they should spend a few weeks learning more 
about community issues to increase their awareness of local problems in order 
to help gtiide them in making a decision concerning an issue they wanted to 
focus on during the second semester. 

The issues that students were most interested in were: recreation, class 
differences, and youth unen?>loyment. By a plurality vote, they chose youth 
unenployment as the first issue they wanted to explore. 

We attempted to define this problem using local unemployment experts, and 
a series of field trips to visit job training centers. By the time we were part 
way through this strategy it was apparent that many of the students would rather 
have studied housing or recreation, causing some of their interest to wane. We 
were trying to serve one group of youth and not really relating to what was 
relevant to others. As our overall strategy was to be flexible and relevant, 
the resource team decided to continue to focus on a variety of issues through 
comnunity trips. Given enough exposure to their environment, we felt areas of 
Intense interest would evolve naturally. By January four interest groups had 
emerged; youth unemployment, housing, recreation, and class differences. It was 
evident that our total group wasn^t really interested in air pollution, water 
pollution, and solid wastes as their most inqportant priorities. The resource 
team suspected this might be the case but having a basic natural science orienta- 
tion we had to do one of two things, readjust our thinking then face our next hurdle 
by making a basic decision on how we defined the environment and what was relevant 
education or try to redirect their choices to areas like the pollutions where we 
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had more familiarity. We could' only say no to the second alternative for our 
desire to seirve as a resource for information, to keep a flexible approech' and a 
willingness to learn with the participants, led us to flow with their decisions, 
to begin defining the-e issues, and to seek projects for each area of concern. 

The projects which eventually surfaced included 1) developing a slide pre- 
sentation on loans and grants available to lew income citizens for rehabilitating 
their homes; 2) developing a work opportunity program for high school youth to 
gain job experience; and 3) to help the community develop a recreational area 
on a vacant lot owned by an industrial firm. Given limitations on the partici- 
pants' time, their existing skills, and the projects' con5>lexity, the resource 
team felt these projects were quite realistic to attein>t. 

The Problem Solving Process 
Each group approached their issue using the problems solving method. This 
method emphasized defining the problem, becoming informal, identifying and ana- 
lyzing alternative solutions, choosing the most rational alternative, designing 
a plan of action, in?)lementing the plan, then evaluating it. To exemplify the 
problem solving process we can take a look at the progress of the recreation pro- 
ject. To define the problem we surveyed the community to locate the recreation 
facilities that existed in both the black and white sections of the community. 
The group found very inadequate facilities in the black community and only a bit 
Bore adequate in the white community. Then they gathered census figures to 
determine the numbers and a^s of the residents. The students talked with resi- 
dents and concluded that there was a need for a large recreational facility, a 
need expressed both by the black and white leadership in the community. 
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The Black community also needed several smaller recreation lots. Land for 
both choices was available. One large facility or several smaller ones? These 
were our alternatives going into step two of the problem solving process. In this 
step we had to analyze these alternatives arid decide on the best strategy to reach 
the final choice. How will the racial tension affect the process of developing a 
large facility in the white community versus a small one in the Black community? 
Will we lose forever a chance to use a most unique large piece of land if we don't 
pursue the larger site? Who might discourage developing a better facility? Why? 
What could we do to anticipate their consensus? How much time do we have? Do 
we have the needed resources and siipport? These were questions we debated until 
we answered them and made our choice in the third step of the problem process where 
we also devised what we thought was the best possible strategy for reaching oxxr 
goal. 

Our choice was to create the large community facility. To inylement our basic 
strategy^ we sought aid from a few cpmmimity leaders with whom: we were working 
to obtain permission from the con^any to use its large piece of land. Then with 
the. help of a local recreation planner, several youth and adults, an initial site 
plan was devised. Unfortunately, there wasn't enough real community support to 
develop o true community recreation facility. Though we weren*t successful in 
inpleaenting the plan during the spring, we did stimulate enough interest in the 
project so that more community planning is slated for the summer. 

The other two groups proceeded very well toward their goals. The housing 
group prepared a slide presentation on loans and grants, available to low income 
citizens for rehabilitating their homes, and the presentation has been given to 
several community groups. The administrative details have also been worked out 
for a work study project at MacKenzie High School. 
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CUmCULUM INTEGRATION 

It was also apparent while proceeding through the projects that there 
was no one subject discipline to describe the activities. It was an integrated 
approach. As an example, the students in the housing study learned a great deal 
about code enforcement, tho social misery of the poor housing syndrome, the 
economics of rehabilitation, the politics of in5> roving housing conditions, the 
art of sensitive communications to residents and community administrators, we 
of writing skills, and enough Information to develop an effective slide presen- 
tation on ways residents can obtain money to rehabilitate their homes • Each of 
the projects had a variety of similar experiences that stimulated feelings and 
knowledge about the student's own environment. 

Finding a Model Urban Environment 

Most of the participants had lived in Detroit all their lives. Many had 
never traveled very much except into the rural South. Certainly none had ever 
been to another city to study the environment in contrast to Detroit. 

Midway through the program we felt we could learn much about Detroit from 
an extended trip to another city. We needed one with visible signs of a higher 
quality environment, one that demonstrated sound alternatives to transportations, 
solid waste, housing, and rehabilitation problems. Toronto was the city selected 
as a field trip site. 

Such a trip also offered an opportunity for the group to live and work 
together in a new environment. We felt they could learn something about group 
cooperation as well* 
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The group helped plan the trip by making transportation arrangements, and 
setting up meetings with planners In the Toronto Redevelopment Conmlsslony Transit 
Authority, and with the Deputy Commission of Police* 



At the Redevelopment Commission the students discovered that Toronto had 
a model metropolitan government organization. It demonstrated the impact of how 
metropolitan government machinery can affect higher quality tirban and regional 
planning for homes, businesses, and superior municipal services like mass transit 
and waste disposal. ;ys terns • 

To understand the views of the poptilace toward the Metropolitan form of 
Govemrent, the students interviewed the directors of several low income community 
organizations and spoke to teenagers in the Black community. We found these 
people generally supportive of the governmental approach. They did however, com- 
plain about racism in the city, neglect of lower income people, and the increased 
opportunities for wealthy to gain political control under this regional govern- 
mental system. 

-Most of our meetings were very informative, but their effectiveness was 
enhanced by actually riding the mass transit system, and by visiting tha ethnic en- 
claves, the new city hall, ^the Science Center, and the Ontario Place. 

We were immensely- impressed by the group's sensitivity to the heeds of the rest 
of the group t We explored the city together, got lost together, and assisted each 
other in clarifying :p_ositions on issues .- These activities helped us grow as a 
social unit — learning we could help each other and depend: more on each other as 
a group. 

In retrospect,, the participants felt one of the greatest values of the trip 
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for them was the experience of "rapping .with residents in a different environment. 
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General Concliislon, Overall Recotnmendatlons » 
and Tentative General Guideline 

It shoidd be stressed that this program was a case study; However, the 

education team strongly feels that the results hold Important Implications for 

educating urban youth effectively in either an open classroom or an alternative 

school setting. 

These conclusions and tentative guidelines are based upon the candid feelings 
and responses of the participants, our daily log of observations, and written final 
evaluations. 

General Conclusions 
We feel that for those twenty participants that stayed with the program 
througihout the year, we have succeeded with some of our basic objectives of 
1) providing real life experiences with relevant environmental problems, thereby 
increasing the confidence of at least a few youth to even speak to administrators 
and seriously consider becoming involved in constructive community action in the 
future; 2) "reaching" some of these youth at a real "feeling" level in an en- 
vironment which was otherwise filled with adults threatening their freedom and 
smothering them with preconceived notions of how they should act; and 3) increased 
awareness of issues associated with each of their project areas — housing, 
uneii?)loyment, and recreation. In addition, we strongly feel the students are more 
sensitive to their environment having studied their own city, a« well as Toronto. 
They're informed of some real alternatives to the transportation, housing, youth 
mei]q>loyment, and recreation problems. 
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More specifically, let's go back to the first objective. Consider youth 
like George Gamer and Elaine Ware who came into the program quiet and very 
hesitant to even call a city official to ask if he might be interested in sup- 
porting the work-opportunity program. By the end of the project they had taken 
their first and second steps toward communicating with administrators by calling 
them and writing their first letter to City Hall. 

Take Deborah as another example. She was always chatty with her peers but 
shy with adults. Through her project she had to address a group of school- 
community leaders. Deborah realized she "could really do it and not be too nervous 
It was this type of positive real life process experience to which we tried to 
expose the participants and generate increased self-confidence as a result. 

The second aspect of the program we felt positive about was our relation- 
ship with the participants. We feel we somehow reached them, mostly because they 
reached us first. They needed encouragement, to be trusted and respected for 
their judgment and ideas. We tried to respond to that need by articulating 
alternative choices and then allowing them to make the final choice. I think 
Sheila Spears' feelings expressed precisely what we hoped for in trying to be 
responsive to them. She said, "It was jus j nice to know someone really listened 
to you, valued your ideas, and then actually acted on them." 

It seems as though by bridging the age gap, providing resources, and 
opening up opportunities, that we had created the type of setting where partici- 
pants could learn without all the pressure and competition of school. Because 
there weren't any formalized lectures, the learning took place through exposure 
to the problems in their community using their senses — seeing, smelling, and 
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hearing. This kind of learning is difficult to communicate in facts and figures 
from exams, but more importantly, we feel it touched their sensitivities to the 
point where their awareness of the environment generated comments on their trip 
to Toronto about the beauty of some buildings, the landscaping, the transpor- 
taions system, and the cleanliness of that city as compared to Detroit. In 
Detroit as well, their slides of poor recreation facilities, housing, and buildings 
reflected an increased concern and awareness. 

It's really guite difficult to project the impact of this kind of learning 
as it can't be regurgitated on an exam. It could surface in their future in the 
form of making important decisions about courses to take in school, professional 
choices, actions to take in their community, and, indeed, in what kind of environ- 
ment they want to live in the rest of their life. We feel these are things for 
which a relevant education should be preparing youth. 

Overall Recommendations 
Our experiences indicate that the process involved in the environmental 
education demonstration program are basically sound both theo: <itically and in 
practice. We feel that to provide the maximum opportunity for youth to partici- 
pate in this alternative learning setting, it should be offered in the public 
schools. Limitations on class size, meeting after school hours, and the lack 
of school credit were major disadvantages to maximizing participation in the 
alternative school. These constraints could be overcome by having the program 
integrated into the public school system. At the same time, however, the con- 
straints of operating in a public school mentioned previously must be reconciled. 
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We recognize that the alternative school offered the only community problem 
* solving class In the entire school experience of the participants • We were part 

^ time In their lives last year and only a minute point In their lifetime • Their 

self«*concept and political efficacy was strengthened as a result of the program* 
We are not certain whether the participants will be highly Involved In community 
problem solving as adults. Developing the environmental awareness and learning 
political skills requires much more Involvement than a one year course. It re- 
quires continuous exposure and Involvement in school from kindergarten through 
the 12th grade. We strongly urge that school systems consider environmental 
awareness and problem solving as an Integral part of the school program. 
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